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COLD HARBOUR: WINDY ARBOUR. 


AtrHoucn this interesting subject has 
often been discussed in ‘N. & Q.,.’ it has 
never been exhausted, and unless you can 
refer me to some exhaustive and authorita- 
tive treatment. of the matter, I hope you will 
allow me sufficient space to raise certain 
points, and to ask your many readers to assist 


In clearing them. 


1. As to meaning.—The best authorities 
seem to agree that Cold Harbour (with its 
variants Cold Arbour, &c.) is simply a com- 
bination of the ordinary word “cold” 
(possibly in a sense nearly akin to our present 
“cool”) and “harbour,” in the sense of a 
shelter or resting-place. Other suggestions 
that I have seen appear to be guesses ; but 
it will be interesting to have any proof or 
evidence that may seem to support other 
theories of meaning or derivation. 

2. As to kindred “Col” names.—If the 
ordinary suggestion as to meaning and as to 
use (see — of the Cold Harbours be 
accepted, it seems curious that many Cold 
Harbours should be close to other places with 
“Col” names. For instance, to mention only 
a few: Cold Arbour, two miles west-north- 
west of Sittingbourne, is close to Keycol 


‘from a large numbe 


Hill ; Coldharbour, two miles north of Wrot- 
ham, is not far from the Coldrum Stones ; 
and Cold-harbour farm, four miles and a 
half south-south-east from Canterbury, is 
near Cooling Downs. Near other Cold 
Harbours, or alongside the roads with which 
they are associated, are such names as 
Colman’s Ash, Colley Hill, Collickmoor, 
Colekitchen, &c.,and the meanings or deriva- 
tions of some of them may throw light on 
some of the Cold Harbours. 

3. As to equivalent or partially equivalent 
names.— Windy Arbour, leood along some of 
the old roads in the North of England, has 
been stated to be the exact equivalent of 
Cold Harbour, though it would seem to imply 
that the name was given in an unapprecia- 
tive sense rather than as conveying appre- 
ciation of a cool shelter in the summer 
travelling time. Caldecot, Caldecote, and 
corruptions are quoted as names of kindred 
significance, and these seem to suggest that 
the coldness is bleak and endechallie rather 
than advantageous. 

4. As to use.—It is stated that our Cold 
Harbours were all shelters, or unwarmed 
resting-places, along roads, and it is some- 
times suggested that they were buildings. 
It is also stated that they were camping- 
places (without buildings), chosen on account 
of sheltering trees and suitable water supply 
for the travellers’ horses. Again, it is sug- 
gested that the shelters were not connected 
primarily with travellers, but were night- 
camping places for drovers moving herds of 
cattle or horses to distant fairs or markets. 

5. As to locality.—It is stated that ‘almost 
all” the Cold Harbours and Windy Arbours 
are along Roman roads, and they are asso- 
ciated with the Romans. Alternatively, it is 
said that they all lie near old roads, without 
reference to the Romans. 

The collection, collation, and study of facts 
r of localities should 
throw interesting light upon several points 
which are not at all clear at present, and I 
suggest that your readers who have access to, 
or knowledge of, Cold Harbours, Windy 
Arbours, Caldecotes, &c., be asked to com- 
municate the following  particulars:—1. 
Name, as now spelt. 2. Position. 3. Local 
suggestions as to meaning or derivation ; 
with evidence, if any. 4. Other local “Col ”- 
named places, stating whether the o is pro- 
nounced long or short; and their direc- 
tion and distance from the Cold Harbour, 
&c. 5. Locally accepted derivations of 
these names. 6. Distance and direction of 
the Cold Harbour (&c.) from nearest old 
trade road or Roman road. 7. Suitability 
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of the Cold Harbour (&c.) for a summer or 
winter shelter, in the matters of aspect, pro- 
tection from wind, supply of water, &. 
8. Suitability for a drovers’ camp. 9. Suit- 
ability (especially if far from any known 
main road) for a great fold or cattle shelter. 
10. Evidence that a hostelry, caravansary, or 
built shelter-house anciently existed. 11. 
Earlier spellings of the name, and earliest 
date at which it is known to have been used 
(on maps, deeds, &c.) in any of its forms. 
12. If on Ordnance map, state the fact ; if 
not, zive bearings from nearest town, village, 
farm, &c., also height above sea-level, and 
nature and aspect of situation. 

A reader who can do no more than care- 
fully search a few sections of the Ordnance 
map, and drop me a line stating which 
sections he has examined, and giving brief 
particulars of the Cold Harbours (&c.) found, 
or a statement that none are to be found, 
ae sections in question, will materially 

elp. 
it particulars are sent to me I will carefully 
sift and digest them. With anything like a 


— response from your readers, it should 


possible to prepare a most interesting 
report, for which room may possibly be found 
in your pages. H. Syowpen Warp. 
adlow, Kent. 


SHAKESPEARIANA., 


Horse.—If ever there was an emendation 
to be made in Shakespeare that is certain and 
obvious, it is that “horses,” in ‘Macbeth,’ 
II. iv. 13, is a mere misprint for horse. 

The First Folio prints it in a peculiar way, 
which intimates that the printers missed the 
scansion of the line. It appears thus :— 

Rosse. And Duncans Horses, 

(A thing most strange, and certaine) 
Beauteous and swift, &c. 


The right reading is :— 

And Duncan’s horse (a thing most strange and 
certain), 

Beauteous and swift, &e. 

The point is simply that, being a neuter 
noun with a long stem, the A.-S. hors was 
unchanged in the plural, like our modern 
sheep and deer. The same is true for Middle 
English generally—for Chaucer, and (what 
is here very material) for Shakespeare also. 
Indeed, we find it again in the very same 
play ! In ‘ Macbeth,’ LV. i. 140, we find “ the 
galloping of horse.” 

In further proof of the point, take the fol- 
lowing examples, which are all from Shake- 
speare :— 


Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 
horse. Sonnet 91. 


A team of horse shall not pluck that from me. 
* Two Gentlemen,’ III. i. 265. 


Another tell him of his hounds and horse. 

*Tam. Shrew,’ Induct., 
Or horse or oxen.—‘ 1 Hen. VL,’ I. v. 31. 
Oxen, sheep, or horse.—Jd., V. v. 54. 
So also ‘3 Hen. VI.,’ IV. v. 12 ; ‘ Titus,’ IL. i 
18; ‘Ant.,’ IIL. vi. 45; III. vii. 7, 8. 

The pl. horses also eceurs, as in Sonnet 91; 
but it is clear that the older plural was still 
well known. 

The passage is noted in Abbott’s ‘Shak. 
Gram.,’ $ 471, under the statement :— 

“The plurals and possessive cases of nouns ip 

which the singular ends in 4 #¢, ss, c¢, and ge, are 
frequently written, and still more frequently pro- 
nounced, without the additional syllable.” 
That may be true enough, but it has nothing 
to do with the present passage. His alter- 
native note, that *‘ horse is the old plural,” is 
alone correct here ; and surely it suffices. In 
Sonnet 91 it rhymes with force. 

The final s ought, in fact, to be struck out, 
because it contradicts Shakespeare’s usage 


in many other passages. 
Water W. Sxear. 
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Letters of Lord Macaulay. 2 vols. S8vo, 
Longmans, 1876. 

See throughout for Macaulay's connexion and transac- 
tions with Messrs. Longman. The mother of Macaulay was 
the daughter of Mr. Mills, a Bristol bookseller, 

Triibner, Nicholas, 1817-84. 

In Memoriam Nicholas Triibner. By William 
E. A. Axon. —The Library Chronicle, vol. i. 
No.2. London, April, 1884. 

{in Memoriam Nicholas Triibner. By A. H. 
Sayce.—-Triibner’s American, European, and 
Oriental Literary Record, Nos. 197-8. London, 
April, 1884. 

Rireenblatt fiir den Deutscher Buchhandel, 
Nr. 118 und 121. 8vo, Leipzig, 1884. 

Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. 
Leipzig, June, 1884. 

Mr. Triibmer’s MS. in German on the ‘ Book Trade of the 
Ancients’ (see Mr. Axoy’s note, th 8. xii, 316) cannot now 
be found. Mr. Karl Triibner, of Strasburg, writes that ‘it 
is not among the books he left to the University of Heidel- 
berg, but I might find it somewhere else. As soon as I get 
a trace of it I shall let you know.” 

Vizetelly, Hevry, 1820-04.—Glances back through 
Seventy Years. 2 vols. Svo, London, 1893. 


Svo, 


Wilson, J. F.—A Few Personal Recollections. By 
an Old Printer (J. F. Wilson). Printed for 
private circulation, London, 1896. 

Contains an account of the career of John Cassell. 
Wilson (John), Hogg (James), Lockhart (Johp 

Gibson).—Translation from an Ancient Chaldee 
Manuscript.—Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 
1817. Reprinted in vol. iv. of the collected 
edition of Prof. Wilson's Works, with Notes 
by Prof. Ferrier, 1855-8. 

In this squib, among the persons satirized, or otherwise 
described, are Blackwood, Constable, and Jolin Ballantyne, 
Wolters, W. P.—The Oldest Bookselling Firm ip 

Europe (1580- ). (E. J. Brill, of Leyden) 
Triibner’s American, European, &c., Record, 
Nos. 191-2. S8vo, London, 1883. 

The succession is as follows: Elzevier (15+ 
mans, Brill. 

Woodhouse, James, 1735-1820. — The Life and 
Poetical Works of James Woodhouse. 2 vols. 
4to, London, 1896. 

Though Woodhouse was better known as “ the poetical 
shoemaker,” he was in business for some years from 1808 at 
211, Oxford Street, asa bookseller. See Ji/achwoed's Magazin, 
November, 1829, art. ‘Sorting my Letters and Papers’ 
It was to Woodhouse that Johnson gave the advice, * Give 


1617), Lueht- 


days and nights, sir, to the study of Addison, if you mean 
either to be a good writer, or what is more worth, an honest 
man ” (Mrs. Piozzi's ‘ Anecdotes of Johnson’). 


The greater part of this book deals with the author's life | Wyer, Robert, fi. 1529-56.—Robert Wyer, Printer th 
as a journalist, but he’was connected with publishing both as and Bookseller By R. Plomer. With | 
a young and an old man. He gives some interesting details * w 

_With reference to Mr. T. N. Longman (1.), chap. x., and facsimiles of types and marks. Small 4to, Biblio- 16 

Mr. John Cassell, chap. xxiv. graphical Society, 1897. 

Wagner, L.—How to Publish a Book or Article. | Wyman.—Authorship and Publication: a Concise m 
in matters relating to Tl 


8vo, London, 1898. 

Waters, A. W.—A List of the Eighteenth-Century 
Tokens issued by Publishers, Printers, and 
Booksellers. With Illustrations.—Publishers’ 
Circular, 11 and 18 May, 1901. 

Welsh, Charles.—Publishing a Book: being a few 
Practical Hints to Authors as to the Prepara- 
tion of Manuscript, the Correction of Proof, 
and the Arrangement with the Publishers.— 
Boston, U.S. 

And see s.n. Newbery. 

West, William, 1770-1854.—Fifty Years’ Recollec- 
tions of an Old Bookseller; consisting of 
Anecdotes, Characteristic Sketches, and Original 
Traits and Eccentricities of Authers, Artists, 
Actors, Books, Booksellers, and of the Periodical 
Press of the last Half Century. With Portrait. 
8vo, Cork, 1835. 

A series of articles on Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers, by William West, also appeared in the 
Aldine Magazine, 8vo, London, 1838-9. 

Westermann & Co., New York.—The Golden 
Jubilee of B. Westermann & Co., succeeded 
by Lemcke & Buechner, 4 Dec. 1898. By 
A. Growoll. With 4 Portraits.—Publishers’ 
Weekly, 3 Dec., 1898. New York, 1898. 

Wheatley, H. B.—Prices of Books: an Inquiry into 


Guide for Authors 
ne and Publishing. Third edit., London, 
883. 
Yates, Edmund, 1831-94.—Recollections and Ex- 
periences. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1884. 

References made to Smith, Elder & Co. an the Cornhill 
Magazine, David Bogue, John Maxwell, Edward Tinsley, 
George Bentley, George Routledge, and others. 

“Tf asked, Why Printers and Booksellers, in par- 
ticular ?—I answer, bed are a valuable class of the 
community—the friendly assistants, at least, if not 
the patrons of literature,—and I myself, one of the 
fraternity. Let the members of other professions, 
if they approve of the suggestion, in like manner 
record the meritorious actions of their brethren.”— 
John Nichols (quoted from the title-page of 
qua * Dictionary of Printers and Printing, 

). 


Wm. H. Peet. 


Mark Hitpestey.—A marble tablet, now 
broken into two pieces, with a somewhat 
curious history, may be seen let into a column 
in the crypt beneath the chapel at Lincoln's 
Inn. It commemorates Mark Hilsley, Hildsley, 
Hildesley, or Hildersley, as the name 38 


the Changes in the Price of Books which have 
occurred in England at Different Periods. Crown 
8vo, London, 1898. 

Williamson, R. M.—Bits from an Old Book Shop. 
By R. M. Williamson, of the Waverley Book 
Store, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. London, 1903. 

Wilson, Effingham, 1783-1868.— A _ Biographical 
Sketch, reprinted from the City Press, 18 July, 
1868, &c. With Portrait. Printed for private 
circulation, 1868. 


variously spelt, and was discovered built into 7, 
the embrasure of a window at No. 13, Old f! 
Square, when that building was demolished 
in 1881. No. 8, Old Square now occupies os 


part of the site. In Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.’ 
it is stated that Mark Hildesley was 4 
Scholar of C.C.C., Oxford, in 1649, but he 
graduated B.A. from Emanuel College, Cam- 
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bridge, in 1650, and in the same year became 
a Fellow of New College. 

The Lincoln’s Inn Records prove that he 

was admitted a member of that Society on 
30 December, 1648, when he is described as 
“son and heir app. of Mark H., of City of 
London, gen.”; and at a Council held on 
26 June, 1650, 
“Mr. Mark Hildsley is admitted to a Chamber in 
the Chapel stairs which Mr. Myles Richardson 
now holds, paying 10/. forthwith ; ‘soe as he doe 
not keepe any office therein, the same by reason of 
the scytuacion thereof, soe neere the Chappell, 
being very inconvenient for that use.’” 


He was called to the Bar on 6 February, 


1656. 
Where he was buried, or where the tablet 
in question originally came from, is at 


ly 
present a mystery. The inscription itself is 
not altogether free from errors; probably 
the stonemason who cut it was an illiterate | 
man ; and the line commencing “Qua Linc’s 
in” appears hopeless. Nor is it clear why 
the date 1692 should appear in the upper part | 
when the date of death is correctly given as | 
1693 in the lower part. Possibly some reader 
may be able to suggest an amended reading. 
The inscription runs as follows :— 
On the upper fragment— 
Optimus & Dominus mihi Maxim 
ut Benedicat 
Oro: (ut Fulvu’ Aurum Virtus 
in igne Micat) 
His mercys are to all y* Heare Him 
His goodness unto y™ y® Feare Him 
Feb 


On the lower fragment— 
Exuvie Marct Hitsty Dom 
LincoLNteNs: Hospitio Armg’. 
Hoc in Loco inhumatur 
MHItsi corp’ vitz satur. 
Cui Mare (Alderman) Pater 
& Dororuea fuit mater 
& STEPHANUS (mercator) Frater 
P Cantab Oxon’ Huc Meatur 
Qua Lrxc’s in, Plus ultra Datur 
Conjugibus Bis Decoratur 
At Licet filiat’ Quater 
Duob’ Tantu’ is Beatur 
Natus 15: Apr. 1630 Denat mMpcxc1i1 
/ET: LX 
Est mihi mors Lucrum. Felix 
Post Funera Vivam. 


ALAN STEWART. 
7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
, me mane February, 1692, merely the Old Style for 


“Parape- Rest.”—I have just read the 
following in the latest issue of the ‘Oxford 

nglish Dictionary ’ :— 

“Parade-rest, a position of rest, less fatiguing 
than that of ‘attention,’ in which the soldier stands 


silent and motionless, much used during reviews. 


oohend 1888 Century Mag. xxxvii. 465/1. Not a man 
moved from the military posture of ‘parade-rest.’” 
I think some readers may conclude that this 
is the known name of a military ture in 
the British army ; but, so far as I baow, it is 
exclusively American. The name is quoted 
from a paper by John S. Wise in the Century 
Magazine of January, 1889, and its title is 
‘The West Point of the Confederacy: Boys 
in Battle at New Market, Virginia, 15 May, 
1864.’ W. S. 


SHANKS’s Mare. (See ante, p. 219.)—In a 
review of Mr. Wright's ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ at the above reference, this 

sage occurs: “ Shanks’ mare as equiva- 
ent to ‘on foot’ is familiar. Less so are 
such phrases as shanks’ nag and shanks’ 
galloway.” This seems hardly applicable to 
the practice of the Scottish wlands. 
“Shanks nag,” in the form ‘shanks 


| naggy ” or “shanks naigie,” appears to be 


in general use at the present time in at 
least the counties of Ayr, Lanark, Stirling, 
and Fife. I have heard “shanks naigie” 
hundreds of times, but my only familiarity 
with “shanks mare” is from its recognition 
in Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ which 
gives no illustration for this particular form. 
“Shanks galloway,” of course, is a perfectly 
possible variant, and is quite likely to be 
common in the south-west of Scotland, but 
its specific reference indicates its necessary 
limitations. “Shanks naggy,” on the other 
hand, has literary value, from its occurrence 
in ‘Scornfu’ Nancy,’ one of the old anonymous 
songs of Ramsay’s ‘Tea Table Miscellany’ 
(1724). In this song the wooer, who would 
fain supplant a favoured rival, enumerates 
certain credentials, which he regards as per- 
sonal recommendations, and ion proceeds 
thus :— 
Although my father was nae laird, 
daffin to be vaunty, 
He keepit aye a good kail-yard, 
A ha’ house and a pantry: 
A good blew bonnet on his head, 
An owrlay ‘bout his cragy ; 
And aye, until the day he dy'd, 
He rade on good shanks naggy. 

In his ‘Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Songs,’ 1791, Herd reads “shanks-naigy” ; 
Ritson, in ‘Scotish Songs,’ 1794, has ** shanks 
naggie,” while Johnson, in the ‘ Musical 
Museum,’ and Thomson, in his ‘ Select Collec- 
tion ’—anthologies glorified by the superin- 
tendence of awk, — both give “shanks 
nagy.” The expression does not occur 
in Burns’s poems. Jamieson, who enters 
“shanks-naigie” in his dictionary, and 
gratuitously terms it “a low phrase,” quotes 
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from Ritson ut supra, and gives this further 
vilustration from Galt’s ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ 
‘No just sae far; I maun gang there on 
Shanks-naggy.” Tuomas Bayne. 


“On ty Frep.”—The following paragraph 
‘from the York Courant of 26 March, 1751, has 
‘been recently revealed :— 

“Between ten and eleven o'clock last night 
(20 March) died, at Leicester House (to the utmost 

rief and concern of his Royal Family and House- 
ihold, and inexpressible loss of the public), the most 
High Puissant and most illustrious Prince Frederick 
Lewis, eldest son of our Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“George II....... Te form a just estimate of the 
nation’s loss by the death of his Royal Highness 
one should be able to do justice to his character, 
but that is more than we dare venture to under- 
take, and therefore leave it to some masterly hand 
to tell the world that the joy of Britain is withered, 
her hope is gone. The merchant's friend, the pro- 
tector of arts and sciences, the patron of merit, the 
venerous reliever of the distressed, the accomplished 
Palace, and the fine gentleman in private life is 
mow no more. Weep, all ye inhabitants of the land, 
pour out floods of tears, let there not be a dry eye 
in the nation; humble yourselves under this fatal 
stroke and deprecate the wrath of heaven, who 
seems to have taken away this great and good Prince 


for our numberless crying sins. 
“There’s no more to be said.” 
Sr. SwirHiy, 


** CHop-DOLLAR.”—In many places in China 
the Mexican dollar, when found to be of 
good silver, often receives the chop or stamp 
of the tradesman through whose hands it 

asses. At Shanghai the chopis applied in 

lack or red ink by means of a rubber 
stamp. At Hong Kong a die is used, and 
some of the metal is fetched away each time 
the chop is applied. Hence the surface of 
the coin becomes pitted. So much is this the 
case that dollars of good silver are some- 
times rejected because they have lost weight. 
The interesting part of the case arises when 
we find the term applied figuratively to any 
one whose face is pitted with smallpox. On 
first hearing the expression is startling, but 
its aptness is unmistakable. 

I do not find the word with either meaning 
in the ‘H.E D.’ It may be as well to say 
that the Indian “chobdar,” “chopdar,” or 
beadle, is a different word altogether. 


Du Aun Coo. 
Hongkew, Shanghai. 


Farniey Hatu—In your notice of 
*Murray’s Handbook for Yorkshire,’ ante, 
p- 259, you inquire’ if Farnley Hall, three 
miles west of Leeds, has disappeared, and say 
that it is mentioned in ‘Cassell’s Gazetteer.’ 
Many gazetteers besides Cassell’s mention 
the Farnley Hall alluded to, but what is 


most generally meant by Farnley Hall is the 
seat of the Other 
and omissions in this excellent work could 
readily be pointed out, but een mp | the 
book has already assumed sufficiently alarm- 
ing dimensions without giving every place 
worth mentioning in our shire. 

We have in Yorkshire—all in this imme- 
diate district—Farnley, in the parish of 
Otley ; Farnley, in the parish of Leeds ; 
Farnley-Hey, a hamlet in the parish o 
Almondbury ; and Farnley-Tyas, a township 
in the parish of Almondbury. In the last- 
named Farnley is Woodsome Hall, one of the 
seats of the Earl of Dartmouth, which is 
frequently alluded to as Farnley Hall. 

As regards the Farnley Hall which is 
missing from ‘Murray,’ the ‘National 
Gazetteer ’ (1868) says :— 

“‘ Farnley is a chapelry in the parish and borough 
of Leeds, West Riding, co. York, four miles south- 
west of Leeds and six east of Bradford. The 
Wortley station on the Great Northern Railway is 
about one mile to the north-east......Farnley Hall is 
the principal residence.” 


Cuas. F, Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


** VESTIBULE” aS A VERB.—The announce- 
ment is going the round of the newspapers 
that through carriages on a certain train 
between London and Hull will henceforward 
“be vestibuled through” to an express at 
an intermediate station ; and this use of 
“vestibule” as a verb seems to 


Srperta.—The Russian name of Siberia, 
viz., Sibir, has been sometimes connected, 
indeed, with the Russian and Slavonic word 
for north=séver, as incidentally suggested 
by Mr. Dopeéson in his note (ante, p. 264). 
This supposition must be, however, now 
entirely abandoned, since it is unfounded. 
According to Potanin (quoted in Vivien de 
Saint-Martin’s ‘ Dictionnaire Géographique, 
vii. 885), the most probable derivation of 
Sibir is from the name of a Mongolian or 
Tatar tribe first known to Russia in the 
sixteenth century, and afterwards gradually 
extended to the whole of Asiatic Siberia. 
The same view is held by Prof. Morfill, as he 
kindly informed me. H. Kress. 


GeorciaNa M. Crark.—In his ‘ English 
Literature in the Reign of Queen Victoria,’ 
published in 1881, the late Henry Morley sai 
that “ Miss Georgiana Craik began to write 
novels in 1859.” He repeated this in the 
revised ‘ First Sketch of English Literature,’ 
in which he practically embodied the Vic- 
torian book, The attention thus given by an 
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industrious -—, in many ways, admirable 
historian to a thoroughly deserving writer 
does him every credit, and reference is now 
made to it here in order to supplement what 
is said as to the author's first appearance as 
a novelist. In his ‘ Memories of a Long 
Life,’ David Douglas notes with interest 
the fact that Mrs. Carlyle, in a letter of 
5 November, 1857, makes an allusion to Miss 
Craik’s first novel. The point is not one of 
the first importance, but as the authors of 
recent literary text-books ignore Miss Craik, 
it seems worth while to note and rectify 
Morley’s reference. Tuomas Bayne. 

[‘Riverston,’ a novel by Georgiana M. Craik, 
was published in three volumes by Smith & Elder 
in 1857. ] 


Russtan Fork - tore. — The followin 
instance of Russian folk-lore of a new kinc 
appears in the Morning Post of 4 April. It is 
worth preserving in a corner of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“The St. Petersburg Correspondent of the Petit 
Parisien telegraphs to-day [3 April]: ‘ Rumours are 
current among the Russian troops in Manchuria to 
the effect that the Japanese possess wonderful 
magnetic stones endowed with magical properties, 
rendering the adversaries of the owners incapable 
of fighting. The Russian officers are endeavouring 
to destroy the superstition by performing experi- 
ments with magnetised stones in the presence of the 
soldiers, but the men, nevertheless, continue to 
lament their hard fate in being sent to fight 
sorcerers.’ 

ASTARTE. 


“Copy My leases or copies 
in Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Worcester- 
shire, or elsewhere ” (will of Martin Sandys, 
of Worcester, Esquire, 5 Sept., 1750, P.C.C. 
31 Searle). GEORGE SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


_ Tue Moon anp tHE WeatHER. — The 
incessant rain for the last year or more has 
ed me to consult ‘N. & Q.’ for an explana- 
tion. Its pages should solve every difficulty; 
but my search as yet has been unavailing. I 
find, however, some notes under the above 
soa in the First and other Series, but 
generally dismissing ex cathedré the question 
of lunar influence. 

In Dr. Adam Clarke’s works (‘ Detached 
Pieces,’ vol. ii. No. 16) there is an article on 
the subject, to which it may be worth while 
to make reference. He there sets out a table, 
said to have been prepared by Dr. Herschel, 
and “ professing to form prognostics of the 
weather by the times of the change, full and 
quarters, of the moon”; and he continues, 

I have carefully consulted this table for 
several years, and was amazed at its general 
accuracy.” This table was disclaimed by Sir 


John Herschel as the work of his father ; bu 
whoever the author, Dr. Clarke conside 
“the table, judiciously observed, might be of 

ublic benefit.” The under- 
ying it appears to that the nearer the 
change of the moon to midnight, the greater 
the probability of fine weather. This is sub- 
ject, of course, to other conditions, all of 
which are shown in the table. Dr. Clarke 
was hardly the man to write carelessly, and 
if readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ would like to see his 
table I will forward it. 

A propos of this subject, there are some 
lines, written years ago, in the visitors’ 
album of the “ White Lion” at Bala which 
should not be lost. I quote from memory :— 
The weather depends on the moon, it is said, 

And I've found that the saying is true, 

For at Bala it rains when the moon's at the full, 

And it rains when the moon’s at the new. 

When the moon’s at the quarter, then down comes 
the rain ; 
At the half it’s no better, I ween ; 
When the moon’s at three quarters, it’s at it 


again 
And besides it rains mostly between. 
Lucis. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiri in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Manzon1 Encuisu.—I should like to 
know if there is a good English translation 
of Manzoni’s ‘Cinque Maggio,’ and of the 
famous chorus in the ‘Conte di Carmagnola,’ 
by the same author. Many years ago I read 
a masterly translation of ‘Cinque Maggio’ 
in one of the American magazines — the 
Eclectic Magazine—from the pen, if I recollect 
aright, of Lord Derby ; but that number of 
the magazine is now out of print. I remember 
that the rendering of the line 

Fu vera gloria? Ai posteri, Xc., 
was striking :— 
Was it true glory? Answer ye 
That are not, but that are to be. 
C. LoMBARDI. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Waseorr Famity.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information with regard to 
this family ? Do any of the name still exist ? 

DIPLoMat. 


‘THe GRENADIER’s EXERCISE OF THE 
Grenapo.’—Would W. S. kindly inform me 
wherea copy may be seen of ‘ The Grenadier’s 
Exercise of the Grenado in H.M. First Regi- 
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ment of Foot Guards,’ 1745 (ante, p. 31)? No 
mention is made of it in any of the half-dozen 
military library catalogues to which I have 
referred. Was this edition of 1745 the only 
one issued ? M. J. D.C. 


Solan, Punjab, 


“Freep THE BRUTE.”—I shall be glad to 
know the origin of this phrase. I have some 
misty recollection that it appeared in Punch 
some years since, but am not certain on the 
point. A. G. 


Byarp Famity.—In Ecclesfield Church, 
Yorkshire, there is a tablet to the ar | 
of George Byard, Gent., late of Farfield, 
near Shettield, and formerly of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, London, who died 30 October, 
1813 ; also to his father Robert Byard, late of 
Covent Garden, London, Gent., who died 
11 May, 1771. Any further particulars as to 
this family would be acceptable. 

T. Worstey STANIFORTH. 

Buxton, Derbyshire. 


Hvco's ‘ Les Aperttes Impértaces.’— Can 
any reader kindly tell me in what part of 


Victor Hugo's works I can find a poem 
entitled ‘Les Abeilles Impériales,’ which | 
Gambetta is said to have been fond of reciting? | 
I have searched the indexes to the successive | 
volumes of the collected edition, but in vain. 
CyriL. 
Massincer’s ‘ Dowry.’—At the end 
of this fine play, so far as my recollection 
goes after many years, Romont (I think after 
the death of Charalois) says as follows :— 
The tears which I was never wont to shed 
Now flow from me like a woman's. 
Having quite recently bought a copy of 
Massinger and Ford’s plays, I do not find 
this passage. Can any of your readers inform 
me if these lines are really to be found in 
the original text, or if they long to another 
lay? The copy I have been: is published 


y Messrs. 
gorGE W. H. 
(No such passage occurs in the place indicated in 
the edition of the play in Gifford’s ‘ Massinger’ of 
1813, which is authoritative. Passages of somewhat 
similar import may be found, but none phrased as 
you write} 


Avustratian VocaBuLartes.— Mac- 
gillivray, in his ‘ Voyage of the Rattlesnake,’ 
vol. i. p. 157n., states that he received from 
Father Anjello, of Port Essington, four 
MS. vocabularies of 650 words each of the 
tribes in the neighbourhood (ic. Limba- 
karajia, &c.), which, as they were too long to 


ey he was going to deposit in the 
ritish Museum. I cannot find any trace of 


them in the MS. Department, and they do 
not seem to have — ~ the a Can 
any reader say where they are 
N. W. Tuomas. 
7, Coptic Street, W.C. 
(Macgillivray wrote in 1852. ] 


CatuepraL Strewarps.— What are 
supposed to be the duties of these func 
tionaries? The late Earl Kimberley was 
High Steward of Norwich Cathedral, and, [ 
believe, drew a nominal stipend of three or 
four pounds annually. It seems that Norwich 
is unique in possessing such an official, but 
I have been unable to discover the origin 
and cause of the office here. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


‘ATHEN.© CANTABRIGIENSES.’ — The first 
volume was published in 1858, the second in 
1861, and at the end of this it is announced 
that “a third volume is in preparation and 
will shortly be sent to press.” Was the latter 
ever published ? 

‘ Graduati Cantabrigienses’ (Hustler), 1823, 
and ‘ A Catalogue of Oxford Graduates,’ 1851, 
are lists of the graduates of each university. 
Each begins at the year 1659. Is this merely 
a coincidence, or is there some reason there- 
for? Grorce C. PEACHEY. 


Wituram Pecx.—In Read’s ‘ History of the 


‘Isle of Axholme’ there is a_biographic 


notice of William Peck, author of ‘The 
Topography of Bawtry,’ and also of ‘A 
Topographical Account of the Isle 
ksbaies’ This biographical notice was 
written by his daughter, Elizabeth Peck, who 
says: “He left behind him many M S., 
which afterwards passed into other hands. 
These MSS. probably included the materials for 
the second volume of the ‘Isle of Axholme, 
which was never published. The first volume 
was published in 1815 at Doncaster, and Mr. 
Peck died in 1824 at Epworth. ‘ 

Could any one give me information about 
these MSS.? Where are they now? Do they 
contain materials for the history of the Isle 
of Axholme? I should esteem it a favour 
if any one possessing any information or who 
is interested in the subject would correspond 
with me. A. T. C. CREE. 

Brodsworth, Beckenham. 


Ricut Hon. Joun Smita, SPEAKER 1705-8. 
—Who was his wife? What family had het? 
Considering his position as Speaker in the 
first Parliament of the Union, very little 
appears to be known of him. According to 
Manning's ‘Speakers’ he left “an only son, 
Capt. William Smith, who died without 
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issue. On the other hand, the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ states that a monumental tablet to his 
memory was placed in South Tedworth 
Church, Hants, by his *‘ fourth” son, Henry 
Smith, Among Musgrave’s ‘Obituaries’ is 
that of Thomas Smith, Vice-Chamberlain to 
the Queen Consort and M.P. for Tregony, 
died 3 August, 1728, being “son of John 
Smith, Speaker of the House of Commons.” 
Any information as the family of this some- 
what obscure Speaker will be acceptable. 
W. D. PINK. 
PRINTING IN THE CHANNEL IsLEs. — At 
what date was the art of printing first 
practised in the Channel Islands? and what 
were its first fruits there ? 
E. 8. Dopceon. 
[Stead’s ‘Cresarea; or, History of Jersey,’ has 
the rubric Jersey, 1798. This appears to the 
earliest instance} 


‘Irus,’ Supposep PLay sy SHAKESPEARE.— 
A book called Edward Pudsey’s book, pub- 
lished in 1888 at Stratford, contains extracts 
from a play called ‘Irus.’ Is anything 
more known about this play ? I can find no 
other reference to it in Shaksperian literature. 

RecInaLp 

Uppingham. 


Stoyte.—As I am seeking for the pedigrees 
of Stoyle families, and wish, if possible, to 
join them, I should be grateful for any in- 
ormation bearing thereon. 

(Rev.) B. W. Brrx-Stoy 

Langden House, Braunston, near Rugby. 


“Barrar.”—In the overseers’ accounts of 
this parish for the year 1719 is the following 
entry: “For a pese of flannel for an under 
pettey coat and a barrar, 00. 01. 06.” What 
wasa“barrar”? Francis R. Rusuton. 

Betchworth. 


St. Frva or Gruienano.—A painting or 
fresco by Ghirlandaio has for its subject the 
death of St. Fina of Gimignano. Can any 
one give me any information of a saint ? 


T. H. 

Miurary Buttons: Serceants’ CHEVRONS. 
—Am I right in conjecturing that there is 
some explanation for the fact of military 
buttons being of oval shape ? 

About what period did the custom of non- 
commissioned officers wearing chevrons pre- 
vail? And did sergeants previous to that 
have any particular distinguishing ae 


Apmirat S1z Samvuet Greic.—This British 
officer entered the Russian navy in 1763. He 
was instrumental in the destruction of the 


Roberts’s, be consigned to I 
anything to be found further about this 


garden or these two names ¢ 


Turkish fleet in the Bay of Chisney, 1770. 
This event led to the Crimea being annexed 
to Russia. In his efforts for the improvement 
of the Russian navy Admiral Greig, in 1776, 
drew into it a very considerable number of 
British officers, principally Scotchmen, result- 
ing in a permanent benefit tothe navy. I 
should feel greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could refer me to any books which 
woald give the names of the officers in 
question. MacGILiEan. 


Inpran Sport.—Can any one kindly refer 
me to any complete list of record “bags ” 
in India—such as the largest tiger, the largest 
number killed by any sportsman, the heaviest 
‘*bag” of snipe, and so on? I should also 
like to have references to the elephant which 
carried Warren Hastings. It was used by 
several succeeding Governors-General. Is the 
animal still alive ¢ EMERITUS. 


Joun AND GarDENS.—1. Wesley 
seems to have been an admirer of gardens. 
In his journal (22 March, 1775) he mentions 
Mr. Gordon's curious garden at Mile End,” 
and that he “learned there the real nature 
of the tea-tree.” Is anything to be found 
about this garden? and is this Gordon con- 
nected with ‘* Gordon, James, sen., botanist 
and gardener, at Barking, co. Essex,” whose 
death is announced in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 20 December, 1780? 

2. On 16 October, 1782, Wesley ‘‘saw such 


a garden at Oxford as I verily believe all 


England cannot parallel,” and after some 


description says, “for all which why should 
not Mr. Badcock’s name, as well as Mr. 


terity?” Is 


3. On 11 November, 1773, Wesley “met with 


a great natural curiosity, the largest elm he 
ever saw; it was 28 ft. in circumference, 
6 ft. more than that which was some 
years ago in Magdalen College walks at 
Oxford.” Is this elm still in existence, and 
where? He says it was between North- 
ampton and Towcester. F. M. 


Rev. Artaur Gatton.—I shall be glad of 


any particulars concerning the writings, &c., 
of the Rev. Arthur Galton, of the Record 


newspaper. 


M. C. Boyte. 


Nicomepe Brancut.—Is it known what has 


become of the collection of notes, letters, 
official documents, &c., once in the possession 
of the late Nicomede Bianchi, the Italian 
historian? He died quite a? 1888, 
I believe. L. K. 
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Beylies, 
PASSING-BELL. 
(10 §. i, 308.) 

OccASIONALLY in this town the passing- 
bell is rung at the time of the funeral. We 
have in the Museum attached to this 
building a very interesting relic in the shape 
of the “dead bell.” It has more than a 
passing interest, because it came through the 
fire on the occasion of the burning of the 
former Museum in 1898, when so — 

d 


objects of old association were destroyec 
among them being the Killiecrankie an 
Bannockburn flags. 

Mr. George Watson, who was some time 
curator of this Museum, and wrote a most 
interesting brochure, ‘The Annals of Jed- 
burgh Castle,’ has a short paper in this 
month’s Border Magazine on the dead bell, 
from which the following quotation is 
taken :— 


“The posting. bot, or soul bell as it was also 
termed, was tolled when a person was passing— 
whence the term—from this world into the next. 
In some parts it invited prayers on behalf of the 
soul of the dying person, and in other parts of 
the country intercession for the soul of the 
departed. This custom is distinctly referred to b 
Bede (A.D. 673-735) in connexion with the deat 
of St. Hilda. The former of these was owing to 
the current belief that devils lay in wait in order 
to afflict the soul the very moment it was separated 
from the body, the opinion being that the sound 
of the bell had the power to terrify the evil 
spirits...... The custom of tolling the bell at funerals 
dates back fully seven centuries ; for Durand, who 
lived about the end of the twelfth century, informs 
us: ‘A bell, too, must be rung when we are con- 
ducting the corpse to the church, and during the 
bringing it out of the church to the grave.’ 
When thou dost hear a toll or knell 
Then think upon thy passing-bell. 

“Another of the ‘melancholy bells’ employed 
at deaths and funerals was the dead bell pon 
the death of a person in the times of which we 
speak, the intimation of such was immediately 
communicated to the inhabitants of the town or 
village. ‘This was usually done,’ says the 
Rev. Thomas Somerville, in his ‘Life and 
Times * (1741-1814), ‘by the beadle or kirk officer, 
who walked through the streets at a slow pace 
tinkling a small bell, sometimes called the dead 
bell and sometimes the passing-bell, and, with his 
head uncovered, intimated that a brother or sister, 
whose name was given, had departed this life. A 
few years ago the officer in Jedburgh was obliged 
to make this announcement at once, however 
unreasonable the hour. A “ lykewake,” too, took 
place in the night or during the several nights inter- 
vening between the death and the funeral. As the 
intimation made by the passing-bell was understood 
to be a general invitation, great crowds attended 
the funeral. I may add that at the time to which 
I refer several of the female relatives walked in 
the rear of the funeral procession to the gate or 


threshold of the churchyard, where they always 
stopped and dispersed.’......When the body was 
removed in order for burial, the bellman took the 
bell and walked in front of the bier, giving notice 
of the approach of the funeral procession by an 
occasional toll of the bell. Such was the custom 
in Jedburgh, and the practice there is illustrated 
in the drawing of Jedburgh made by one of the 
French prisoners in 18]2, in which a funeral, with 
the bellman proceeding in front, is seen under the 
town clock on its way to the churchyard. Made 
by a John Meikel, of Edinburgh, it is nearly a 
century younger than Hawick dead bell, as is 
testified by the inscription which the Jedburgh 
one formerly bore: ‘John Meikel, me fecit. Edr,, 
1604.'” 


J. Lixpsay Hutson, 
Public Library, Jedburgh. 


In these parts the “ passing-bell ” is under- 
stood to be only a poetical phrase. Here, at 
least, it is popularly known as “the deed 
bell” (death bell). In our villages it is the 
practice, at the moment of death, to call u 
the sexton, who then goes to the church, a 
without delay, rings out the announcement. 
First of all be rings what are called “ the 
tellers” ; then, after a pause, he continues to 
toll slowly on his great bell. In the English 
Dialect Society’s ‘ Northumberland Glossary’ 
the tellers are thus described :— 

“Tellers, the successive strokes on a church bell, 
rung to tell the sex and age of a person just deceased. 
It is usual at village churches to knell the sex of an 
adult by nine sbeokes for a man, or six strokes fora 
woman, repeated on each of three bells. For a child 
three strokes are given and similarly repeated. 
Then follow a number of strokes on the treble bell 
to indicate the age, each stroke counting one year. 
In some places the age is given first.” 

In village life all are neighbours and are 
acquainted with the ordinary circumstances 
of each other’s households; so that the 
announcement of age and sex is generally 
sufficient for identification of the deceased 
person. When the function occurs through 
the night, its effect upon awakened villagers 
is a solemn experience, its impressiveness 
heightened by personal acquaintance with 
those for whom is heard the knell of the 
passing soul. R. Oxrver HeEstor. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The tolling of the church bell at the burial 
of a parishioner is a custom identical in its 
origin with, and complementary to, that of 
tolling at the actual passing of the soul of 
the (see Brand’s Antiquities 
Bohn, 1854, vol. ii. p. 203). The passing-bel 
was, I think, sometimes called the soul bell, 
and the custom was prevalent much _ later 
than 1732, when Nelson alludes to it in his 
‘ Fasts and Festivals of the Church’ (p. 144) 
In hamlets and villages, where greater intl 
macy prevails among the people than m 
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cities, the tolling of the bell to register the 
actual death-stroke is probably continued to 
this day, and contributors will no doubt be 
able to supply instances of the survival of 
the “ passing,” as distinct from the “funeral” 
bell, other than those furnished below. One 
of the peculiar features of the practice is 
the account rendered by the bellringer, in 
the number of his strokes, of the age of the 
deceased. In some districts it is always 
rung exactly twenty-five hours after death, 
the tenor bell for the adult and the treble for 
a child, the big bell being reserved for 
funerals. In rural districts, we are told in 
Mr. William Andrews’s ‘Curious Church 
Customs,’ 1895, p. 129, after the passing-bell 
has tolled, the sex of the deceased is indi- 
cated most generally by tolling twice for a 
woman and thrice for a man, and to this is 
often added the age by giving one toll for 
each year. In the Penny Post of 1 February, 
1871, the passing-bell is described as being 
then still rung “at a village near Grantham, 
Lincolnshire” (p. 55). Up till 1865 in the 
town of Guildford (and possibly it is still the 
custom) the passing-bell was tolled every 
morning after the parishioner’s death until 
the funeral morning ; and a lady who died 
about the year 1868, aged seventy-two, 
remembered the passing-bell at Somerton, in 
Oxfordshire. Some information as to this 
survival may also be found, I think, in 
vols. xxi. and xxiv. of the Penny Post. 
J. H. MacMicnaet. 


Passing-bells are by no means out of usein 
very many parish churches, even in London. 
At resent, and as long as I can remember 
during thirty years, announcements of the 
nature in question are and were frequent 
from the campanile of St. Peter’s, Hammer- 
smith. I remember the same custom obtain- 
ing when I was a boy in the parish church of 
Bermondsey. O. 


In the North the sing-bell is more 

enerally known as the death bell. Dr. 
Murray will find scores of references on the 
subject in past volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The Venerable Bede was perhaps the first 
to make mention of the passing bell, but if 
Dr. Murray will look up Strutt’s ‘ Manners 
and Customs’ and Bourne's ‘ Antiquitates 
Vulgares,’ he will, I think, find much of the 
information he desires. 

Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


The custom of tolling the passing-bell while 
& person is dying still prevails in Belgium, 
and probably in other Catholic countries as 
well. I recollect that while I was staying in 


a religious house near Ghent some ro since 
the bell was tolled at intervals all day for a 
member of the community who was on his 
death-bed. The death bell is, I believe, tolled 
in a different manner, so that those who hear 
it know at once whether it is for a passing 
soul or for one who has already passed. 
some parts of Ireland the passing as well as 
the death bell are still rung, I am told, as no 
doubt they were in many places in England 
up till the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. Freperick T. 


I believe I am correct in saying that the 
passing-bell, as ordered by Canon 67, is still 
tolled at the parish church of a 


St. Michael, in Kent. Why this ancient an 
most fitting custom should have been allowed 
to fall into disuse it is hard to say, but most 
probably negligence has been the cause, as is 
so often the case in regard to old customs. 
oun SypNey Ham. 


Dr. Samuet HINpDs, FORMERLY BISHOP OF 
Norwicu (10 §, i. 227)—I have made a con- 
siderable search as to the funeral of this well- 
known prelate, but, so far, find no record of 
it. I was at the Guildhall Library about a 
fortnight ago, and mentioned the matter to 
an elderly clergyman, an entire stranger to 
me, who said that for a year or two before 
the bishop’s resignation he was doing tem- 
porary duty in the Norwich diocese, and 
remembered many of the circumstances of the 
case. The bishop’s resignation was entirel 
due to the way in which ioe. Hinds (his secon 
wife) was received in Norwich society. It 
was well known that she was much below 
him in station, and was (so my informant 
stated) a domestic servant in his household. 
The obituary notice of about a quarter of a 
column in the 7'imes of Monday, 12 February, 
1872, stated that “he resigned the see of 
Norwich in 1857, from domestic reasons much 
canvassed at the time, and retired into 

rivate life.” In the 7Z'mes of the previous 

aturday, among the deaths, the notice 
reads :— 

“ On the morning of the 7th inst., at his private 
residence at Notting Hill, after many years of con- 
tinuous and great suffering, the Right Rev. Samuel 
Hinds, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich, in his 
78th year.” 

The ‘D.N.B.,’ in its notice of Dr. Hinds, 
seems rather to bear out the statement of my 
clerical informant, for, while it gives full 
particulars of his first wife, his second 
marriage is thus recorded, “He married a 
second time some years before his death,” no 

rticulars as to his second wife being given. 
For many years he resided at Walmer House, 
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Walmer Road, W., and most probably it was 
in that house that he breathed his last. With 
reference to the funeral, the clergyman to 
whom I have alluded stated that he thought 
it was probably extremely plain, and that he 
had little doubt the ceremony was performed 
by the chaplain of the cemetery. Neither in 
the 7'imes nor in the J/lustrated London News, 
which in those days made a feature of such 
information, have I been able to discover any 
account of the funeral. I remember that a 
portrait of the deceased prelate appeared in 
one of the illustrated papers of the day, and 
think it was in the Mestrated Times, since 
incorporated with the latter of the papers 
mentioned above. 
W. E. Harvanp-Ox 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


“ Bettamy’s” (10% i, 169).—There is an 
account of our own House of Commons 
“ Bellamy’s” in ‘Old and New London.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE (10S. i. 288, 331).— 
At the last reference Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment is said to be “ five feet from the floor.” 
Is this a correct measurement? Surely it is 
much higher. Harriett M‘ILquHam. 


In my reply to Mr. I. H. Pratt an obvious 
error occurs. Whether I am to blame, or the 


printer, I cannot say ; but I meant to write | 
‘ 


within the seven years succeeding Shake- 
speare’s death,” not ‘‘ preceding” it, which, 
of course, makes all the difference. 
Cuas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


{Our correspondent clearly wrote “‘ preceding,” 
which puzzied us a good deal. } 


Easter Day By THE JULIAN ReckontIne 
(10™ S. i, 324).—May I point out a slight 
mistake in the note on the above subject ? 
The Sunday letters for this year are C, B, not 
D, C. C. 8. H. 


Ative (9% §S. xii. 429, 489; 
10" S. i. 15, 73, 155).—In the Library of 
Trinity Cotags, Cambridge, is, or was, a piece 
of the skin of a man hanged for killing his 
wife, perhaps four inches square and a six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness, resembling in 
texture a fine kid glove. In the same case 
was a lock of Sir Isaac Newton’s hair, and 
the hair will last long after the body has 
mouldered into dust. 

Readers of Dickens may remember that in 
the ‘Pickwick Papers’ Mr. Dowler, who is 
really a great coward, spoke of the rules of 
the service imperatively uiring that he 
should fulfil his promize of skinning his 


box" “Did you skin him, sir?” said 
Mr. Winkle, faintly. 

There is the ancient legend of Apollo 
having flayed Marsyas alive for his presump- 
tion in challenging the god to a musical 
contest, and in the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography’ the story is narrated at 
length. It seems to have formed a favourite 
subject with sculptors and writers of anti- 
quity. P.S. (Philip Smith, B.A.), the writer 
of the article ‘ Marsyas,’ observes :— 

| “In the fora of ancient cities there was fre- 
quently placed a statue of Marsyas with one hand 
erect, in token, according to Servius, of the freedom 
of the state, since Marsyas was a minister of 
Bacchus, the god of liberty (Serv. in * An.’ iv. 528). 
lt seems more likely that the statue, standing in 
| the place where justice was administered, was 
intended to hold forth an example of the severe 
| punishment of arrogant presumption.” 
| The circumstance is alluded to by Juvenal, 
|‘ Sat.’ ix. 2,and Horace, ‘Sat.’ i. 6, 120. I once 
| Saw a gruesome engraving of it, representin 
Marsyas tied to a tree, head downward, 
| whilst Apollo was stripping off his skin. 
Joun PickrorpD, M.A, 


MARLBOROUGH AND SHAKESPEARE §, i. 
127, 177, 256, 292).—On 18 November, 1748, 
Chesterfield gives his son an account of the 
career and character of Marlborough, in 
which he says, “He [Marlborough] was 
eminently illiterate ; wrote bad English, and 
spelled it still worse.” But Chesterfield 
writes of Marlborough with almost — 
enmity, and perhaps exaggerates a few slips 
that were pardonable before the days of 
Murray and Mavor. M. N. 


At the last reference Mr. YARDLEY is not 
quite accurate regarding Pepys’s references to 
Shakespeare’s plays in his ‘Diary.’ Pepys 
mentions eleven of the plays, the three 
omitted by Mr. Yarpiey being ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ and 
: en y VIII.’ So far from making no remark 
on ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and 
‘Henry IV.,’ he saw the first-named several 
times, and the following is but one of many 
similar remarks on it :— 

“Saw ‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,’ done with 
scenes very well, and mightily pleased with it, but 
above all with Betterton, the best part, I believe, 
that ever man acted.” 

Of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ he says :— 

“Saw ‘Romeo and Juliet’......but it is a play of 
itself the worst that ever I saw in my life, and the 
worst acted that ever I saw these people do.” 

The first time he saw ‘Henry IV.’ he 
writes :— 

“ Bought the py of ‘Hen 


IV.,’ and so went to 
the theatre an 


saw it acted, but my expectation 
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being too great, it did not please me as otherwise I 
believe it would ; my having a book, | believe, did 
spoil it a little.” 
And on seeing it again he says :— 

“Contrary to expectation, was pleased in nothing 
more than in Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaffs 
speech about *‘ What is honour.’” 


In his remarks on ‘ The Tempest’ he speaks 
of 


“s curious piece of music in an echo of half 
sentences, the echo repeating the former half, while 
the man goes on to the latter, which is mighty 
pretty.” 

This bears out the Editor’s note at the last 
reference, as it is evidently the song sung by 
Ferdinand, wherein Ariel echoes “Go thy 
ways,” in an adaptation of ‘The Tempest ’ by 
Davenant and Dryden. This fashion of alter- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays is always to be taken 
into account when speaking of Pepys as a 
Shakespearean critic. In conclusion, may I 
quote a passage from some remarks that I 
made on this subject before the Shakespeare 
Club at 


“Tt is safe to say that very few of Shakespeare's 
plays seen by Pepys were acted as we know them 
now. To name but three notorious examples, 
Dryden and Davenant adapted ‘The Tempest,’ 
Lacy altered ‘ The Taming ‘of the Shrew,’ and the 
Hon. James Howard had the audacity to supply 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ witha happy ending, and to 
introduce another character—the wife of Count 
Paris. After this, 1 think we are justified in pardon- 
ing Pepys many of his criticisms of Shakespeare's 
plays, and a worse offender in this respect than he 
his brother diarist, John Evelyn, generally 
accepted as a more refined and cultured man than 
Pepys, who in 1661 writes: ‘ I saw “ Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark,” played, but now the old plays begin 
to disgust this refined age, since his Majesty's being 
% long abroad !’ and this is the only play of Shake- 
speare's which he mentions in his Diary as having 


been acted.” 


R. Dawes. 


Iam sure Mr. YARDLEY will permit me 
to call his attention to the fact that eleven, 
not eight, was the number of the plays | 

of Shakespeare seen by Samuel Pepys: 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘Henry IV.,’‘ Henry VIIL.,’ ‘ Mac- 


beth,’ ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Tempest,’ | 
and ‘Twelfth Night.’ It may further be 
remarked that the exact number of plays of 
all kinds that the immortal diarist saw was 
145; for the names of which see ‘Samuel 
Pepys: and the World He Lived In,’ by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (London, Bickers 
& Son, 1880). Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 


“Tuas,” Wykenamicat Notion (10% §. 
1. 269).—The late Warden of Merton College, | 


Oxford, in his interesting book ‘Memories 
and Impressions,’ a copy of which he pre- 
sented to me, appears to derive the term 
“tugs” (togati) . a term 
to the Collegers at Eton by the Oppidans, 
from toga, a gown. It was, I have heard, 
from their having only roast mutton for 
dinner. The slang term “togs” is applied 
to articles of dress. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Latin Lives (10* 8. i. 268).— 

In line 1 Flamen seems right. 

5. Read “ne qua.” 

6. Undique and Parthus. 

7. Polluti fratrum membris_ sparsique 
cruore. 

8. Jussissent hominum millia capta neci. 

13. Purgacorda scelusque,domum descende, 
precamur. 

14, Es custos nobis, sicut et ante tuis. 

The lines of course refer to St. Elizabeth : 


“When the minister so wise and clever of the 
eternal parent guarded her couch in which thou, 
O aged maiden, wast cherishing the child and wast 
mingling holy prayers with thy cares, lest, violently 
advancing along the whole line of Jordan, the 
Parthian and Arabian fierce should vent their 
wrath on every side, polluted with the limbs of 
their brothers and sprinkled with blood, should 
have consigned thousands of men captive to death : 

“Thou still in conscious safety in the shadow of 
the divine deity wast impressing many kisses on 
the cheeks of thy son. 

“Thus when proud kingdoms are crushed by 
punishment, being present at the altar, do Thou, 
O Christ, protect Thy congregations. 

“Purge our hearts and purge away our crime, 
and come down to our home, we pray. Be guardian 
to us, even as Thou wert before to Thy people!” 

H. A. Srrone. 

University, Liverpool. 


Feupat System (10% §. i. 248).— The 
following quotations from Stephen’s ‘Com- 
mentaries’ should explain as to mesne 
tenant :— 

“The stipendiary (or feudatory, as he should 
now rather termed, considering himself as sub- 
stantially the owner, began to imitate the example 


|of his sovereign by carving out portions of the 


benefice or feud, to be held of himself by some other 
person, on terms and conditions similar to those of 
the original grant ; and a continued chain of suc- 
cessive dependencies was thus established, con- 
necting each stipendiary, or vassal, as he was 
termed, with his immediate superior or lord. 

And again :— 

*Such tenants as held under the king imme- 
diately, when they granted out portions of their 
lands to inferior persons, became also lords with 
respect to those inferior persons, as they were still 
tenants with respect to the king; and, thus par- 
taking of a middle nature, were called mesne, or 
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middle lords. So that if the king granted a manor 
to A, and A granted a portion of the land to B, 
now B was said to hold of A, and A of the king; 
or, in other words, B held his land immediately of 
A, but mediately of the king. The king therefore 
was styled lord paramount ; A was both tenant and 
lord, or was a mesne lord ; and B was called tenant 
paravail, or the lowest tenant.” 

The question of “ privileges and burdens” 
(to use B. R.’s expression) would be one 
of fact, having regard to the terms of the 
original grant to the tenant in capite, and to 
the risk of the king exercising his power of 
forfeiture under that grant—to say nothin 
of the terms of the grants as between each 
immediate lord and tenant. MISTLETOE. 


Tue PLOUGHGANG AND OTHER MEASURES 
(10 8. i. 101, 143).—If Mr. Appy had lived 
in one of the inore southern counties, such as 
Oxford, Buckingham, or Berkshire, and asked 
one of theolder rural labourers, whose memory 
took him back to days before Enclosure Acts 
were passed, what an acre was, he would 
have been told that an acre was a strip of 
land in the open field 22 yards wide, that half 
anacre was a strip 11 vase wide, and a quarter 


acre or rood was a strip 54 yards wide. To 
undertand the meaning of this statement he 
will have to supplement by what was —— 


understood, that the normal length of all the 
strips was a furlong, or 220 yards. Hence 
acre as a measure of length—and in this sense 
it occurs sometimes in Domesday—is the 
equivalent of 22 yards. 

A glance at any one of the old maps show- 
ing the strips held by the different tenants in 
the open field would have convinced him that 
the open field usually consisted of three 
fields, the normal size of each of which was 
40 acres, and that each of the three fields was 
again subdivided into shots, so arranged 
that the furlong ran to 220 yards. When the 
lie of the ground rendered this impossible— 
if, for instance, the furlong were of extra 
length—the normal width was curtailed. If, 
on the other hand, the furlong ran short, the 
normal width was extended. If the difference 
of length were only trifling, the normal 
width was adhered to, but in that case the 
nominal acre might be greater or less than 
an acre. I have such a map before me, show- 
ing the holding of each tenant, either acre, 
half acre, or quarter acre nominal, in 
each shot of each field, and_ specify- 
ing the actual acreage by admeasure- 
ment in each case. [ endoes very 
respectfully submit that a full homestead 
or house-land, the original hide, familia, 
or casatus, consisted of one full acre in each 
shot of each field, which would normally be 


120. As the villagers’ tenements usually lay 
near to each other in the township (villa) 
whereas the open field lay outside the village 
it seems to me an ingenious theory, but on 
as yet far from proven, that the size of the 
messuage fixed the measure of a quarter acre, 

So far as Devonshire is concerned I[ think 
Mr. Appyis correct in giving 60 acres as the 
extent of the plough or teamland. To bk 
strictly accurate he should have said 64 ; and 
if to this is added the amount taken up by 
mere-balks, linches,and greenways, the team- 
land would cover some 80 acres as measured 
on the Ordnance Survey. In the survey of 
Berry Pomeroy, taken in 1292, in ‘Testa Nevil} 
the ferling is stated to consist of 16 acres 
and the normal holding of each villager tobe 
2 ferlings, or 32 acres, which agrees with 
Appy’s statement. Only it must not be sup 
posed that these 32 acres formed one piece or 
lay in a ring-fence. They were interspersed 
with the acres of other villagers. 

Two years ago, in the neighbourhood a 
Cirencester, I saw a man ploughing with eight 
oxen ; they did not plough four abreast, but 
only two abreast. In bygone days I have 
frequently seen ploughing done with four 
oxen at a time, but they were also two abreast 

OswaLp J. REICHEL 

Ala Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


Penritu (10% §. i. 29, 97, 156, 275).—Me 
Scorr writes of Penrith. Now we have no 
concern with this place (or Perest) in the 
quest for Penreth, and Mr. Watson, with 
whom I have for some years had a friendly 
correspondence, has clearly ag this was 
not the place from which John Byrde took 
his title. But he did not prove that it was 
Pentruth in the diocese of Llandaff—thereis 
no such place there. This name _ seems t 
have slipped into a letter from Mr. Pritchard, 
of Bangor. 

I would refer your coreenpenaanie to aa 
article of mine upon the subject that will 
probably appear in the forthcoming number 
of Archeologia Cambrensis. 

AtrreD HALL 


Mr. Scorr says: “It was decided to take 
the title of Penrith, on the supposition that 
the Cumberland town was the place meant 
by the 1534 Act. Bishop Goodwin stopped 
that,” &c. In the article which Mr. George 
Watson contributed in July,1898, tothe 
actions of the C. and W. A. and A. Society 
(vol. xv. p. 303), he shows, it is true, that 
John Bird was bishop of some place @ 
Wales; but he also quotes from the 1534 
Act the name “Pereth,” and this, from & 
comparison of the spelling in the 
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Papers of Henry VIIL.’s time, he shows to 
mean “Penrith.” Bishop Goodwin’s Act 
bad hardly the effect ascribed to it by Mr. 
Scort, of stopping an erroneous use of the 
name. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1903 (10 §. i. 
263, 302).—M R. HARLAND-Ox LEY’s interesting 
communication on this subject moves me to 
call his attention to the fact that William 
Harrison Ainsworth selected Westminster as 
the scene of the plot of his pleasing tale 
entitled ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ so very 
charmingly illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. The miser himself resided in an old- 
fashioned house at the corner of the little 
Sanctuary ; and the members of the Jacobite 
Club, often referred to in the course of the 
story, met not only at “The Chequers,” Mill- 
bank, but also at ‘‘The Rose and Crown,” 
Gardiner Street. 

With regard to the Irishman, Mr. Stephen 
Fitzgerald, who commenced business in Tot- 
hill Street, moved to Millbank Street in 1812, 
and became a member of the Society of 
Friends, perhaps I may mention that many 
years ago, when I occupied a house in Free- 
grove Road, N., a son of my landlord and 
neighbour, Mr. John Betts, a Quaker, married 
a daughter of Mr. Alexander Fitzgerald, of 
Millbank Street. Henry Geratp Hops. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham Park, 8. W. 


In vol. v. of ‘ London,’ edited by C. Knight, 
P. 208, there is an illustration of Christ 
Church as it was intended to be. It was 
inserted to show the progress of taste in 
architecture, and as representing “the 
grandest art in its grandest form.” Does the 
new tower follow in detail Poynter’s design ? 
and is it an instalment of an effort to carry 
out the original purpose? Frank Penny. 


“I EXPECT TO PASS THROUGH” (10 §,. i. 
247, 316).—In a little book called ‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery,’ by William C. Gannett, published 

y David Bryce, Glasgow, there is one paper 
called ‘A Cup of Cold Water,’ and in it there 
is this sentence :— 

“The old Quaker was ri 3° 
through this but once. 
or any good thing I can do to my fellow-beings, let 
me do itnow. I shall pass this way but once.” 
Addison was not a Quaker, so if this sen- 
tence is in one of his papers, it must have 


na tation. “ 


4, BADGER IN THE BAG” (10 i. 289).— 
; the English term is simply a translation 
rom the Welsh, and does not refer to any 

glish sport, it cannot obviously be men- 


tioned in the ‘N.E.D.’ or in any other 
“oo source. The question whether the 
Welsh storyteller was referring to a game 
actually in vogue in Wales in the Middle 
Ages is one which should not be unanswerable 
by Welsh antiquaries. Aur. Nutr. 


‘Tue Creevey Papers’ (10 §. i. 285).— 
I am obliged to J. H. K. for calling my atten- 
tion to the discrepancy between the alleged 
date of Dr. Currie’s death in 1805 and the 
actual date of his letters written in 1806, and 
printed by me. Currie’s biographer and the 
*D.N.B.’ must be in error in stating that 
the doctor died in 1805. I have had letters in 
my hands written by him in_1806, and the 
two letters written to him by Creevey in 1806 
(cited by J. H. K.) contain internal evidence 
of being of that year, for they deal with the 
administration of “ All the Talents.” 

The Creevey MSS. have gone back to their 
owner, or I would refer to a long printed 
obituary notice of Dr. Currie which is among 
them. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Steep Deartu (9 S. xii. 389, 512; 10% 
S. i. 315).—My husband, who when alive was 
a contributor to your columns, and who 


after his death was spoken of by the 
Atheneum as “one of the best of the minor 
poets,” in one of his earliest poems, *‘ An Ode 
to Death,’ wrote the following verse :— 

Draw nearer still—upon thy breast 

Awhile in blissful trance I ‘Il lie, 


And gather up my soul to rest ; 
So—so, sweet Death ! I slumber, I. 


CAROLINE STEGGALL. 
Omar Khayyam, writing circa A.D. 1000, 
says :— 
I fell asleep, and Wisdom said to me, 


bloomed for any one ; . 
Why deo a thing that is the Mate of Death?’ 


(Bodleian MS. Quatrain 27.) 
Epwarp Heron-ALLeN. 

Mrsrature or Isaac Newton (10% 
S. i. 248, 315).—I must take the earliest 
possible opportunity of correcting Mr. 
COLEMAN'S serious misstatement that ‘Sir 
Isaac Newton was the first President of the 
Royal Society.” This honour belongs to 
Viscount Brouncker and Sir Robert Moray. 
Sir Isaac was elected President of the Royal 
Society on 30 November, 1703, and suce 

Lord ‘Somers, who had retired from that 
osition in the autumn of that year. Bishop 
Vilkins was the first Chairman of the 
Society, but only acted in this capacity for 
a few months, or until the election of Sir 
Robert Moray. Sir Robert was President 


“Never from Sleep has the Rose of Happiness 
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from 6 March, 1661, until the incorporation 
of the Society on 15 July, 1662, when he was 
succeeded by Lord Brouncker. 

I must also point out to Mr. CoLemMan that 
the Royal Society was never known as the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and that there 
can be no possible doubt of Sir Isaac being 
an Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, by the Associates of which 
body the miniature now in the possession of 
Mr. BirkBEcK was presen 


ted. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


“ HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED ” (10* S. 
i. 209, 275).—When 1 ventured to ask whether 
“hanging ” did not come before “drawing,” a 
long and unqualified contradiction was the 
reply at 7 S. xi. 502. At 9 S. iv. 162 I 
gave some instances to show that the order of 
the words “hanged, drawn, and quartered ” 
had a foundation in fact. It is true that the 
criminal was often drawn on a hurdle to the 
gallows, but it is just as true that the with- 
drawing of his entrails was part of the 
sentence. I now furnish another catena of 
examples. 

1441-2, in ‘Three Fifteenth-Century Chro- 
nicles,’ Camd. Soc., p. 63: “The clerke was 
dampned to be hanged, drawe, and quartered.” 

1549, Latimer, in ‘Seven Sermons,’ Arber, 
p- 101: “He was iudged to be hanged, 
drawen, and quartred.” 

1608, in Willet, ‘Exodus,’ p. 770. 

1623, in Shakespeare, ‘ King John,’ Act IL. 
sc. ii.: “* Hang’d, and drawn, and quarter’d.” 

1641, in * Diary of John Rous,’ Camd. Soc., 
p. 117: “ Thou maist whip and strip, hang, 
draw, and quarter.” 

1658, in ‘Obituary of Richard Smyth,’ 
Camd. Soc. p. 47: “Coll. Ashton & one 
Batteley, hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

1660, in the same, p. 52: “Coll. Thomas 
Harrison hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

1661, in ‘Memoirs of Sir John Reresby,’ 
1875, p. 50: “ They were all hanged, drawn, 
and quartered.” 

1664, in Surtees Soc. Publ., vol. xl. p. xix : 
“To be hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

1679, Ant. 4 Wood, in Oxf. Hist. Soc., xxi. 
456: “Mr. Richard Langhorne was hanged, 
drawne, and quartered.” 

1688, the same, xxvi. 276: “Cornish was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

1690, the same, xxvi. 346: ‘“‘An innkeeper 
was hang’d, drawne, and quartered.” 

_1721, in G. Roussillon’s translation of 
Vertot’s ‘Revolution in Portugal,’ p. 88. 
1812, in an edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ ii. 193. 
1815, Sir W. Scott, in the ‘ Antiquary’ 


(1818, iii. 290): “There can be no hanging, 
drawing, or quartering on the present 
occasion.” 
1884, Canon Raine, in Surt. Soc., vol. Ixxix, 
p. 306: “Sir John was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered ” (1537). W. C. 


MarTeELLo Towers (1Q S. i. 285).—In con- 
firmation of the Morning Post's explanation, 
but affording additional particulars, is the 
account given of the origin of these towers 
in Admiral Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s Word-Book,’ 
where it is stated that they were 
“so named froma towerinthe Bay of Mortella, 
in Corsica, which, in 1794, maintained a very deter. 
mined resistance against the English. A martello 
tower at the entrance to the Bay of Gaeta beat off 
H.M.S. Pompée of eighty guns. A _ martello is 
built circular, and is thas difficult to hit, with 
walls of vast thickness, pierced by loopholes, and 
the bomb-proof roof is armed with one heavy 
traversing gun. They are thirty to forty feet high, 
surrounded by a dry fosse, and the entrance is bya 
ladder at a door several feet from the ground.” 


J. H. MacMicnagt. 

In ‘N. & Q’ of 13 July, 1850, p. 110, 
correspondent (WM. DuRRANT CooPER) wrote 
that Martello was “a mis-spelling for Mor 
tella,” and gave an interesting account of the 
origin of the towers along the coasts of Kent 
Sussex, which were constructed in 
| sequence of the brilliant defence of the Tower 
| of Mortella by Ensign Le Tellier, with about 
| forty men, against a formidable attack, both 
| by land and sea, in February, 1794. A further 
| reference to the name is to be found ae 


When I visited the tomb of Cecilia Metelle 
on the Appian Way, near Rome, the guide 
Prof. Reynaud assured the party that the 
name “Martello” was a corruption givel 
to the Channel towers from their likeness t 
Metella’s tomb. R. 


Rowe (10 S§. i. 269).—Mark Noble, 
in his ‘Lives of the Regicides,’ says that 
Owen Rowe, the regicide, was descended 
from Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1568. The following may be com 


— at the Corporation Library, Guild 
all 


See also 1* S. ix. 449. 
Everarp Home CoLeMaN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
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mare’s nest in the supposed inconsistency 
between the —— of ankle, ankylosis, 
&e., and such words as inquire, inconvenient, 
inconsistent. There is no possible relation 
between the two classes of words. The latter 
arecompound words, consisting of a verb and 
a prefix, as “in” and ‘‘quero,” while the 
former are merely the arbitrary English 
methods of spelling Greek words which are 
believed tohave been pronounced, so far as this 
particular sound is concerned, as we usually 
pronounce the consonant ng. Why the sup- 
posed Greek pronunciation, for example, of 
yxvAwors should govern that of compound 
words derived from the Latin it is difficult 
to see. J. Foster PALMER. 


Burns ANTICIPATED (10% S. i. 286).—In 
reference to the 7 striking and interesting 
parallel furnished by him, W.I.R. V. says, 

Whether this anticipation of Burns has been 
previously noticed in print I am not aware.” 

I may say that it appears in an interesting 
article on ‘ Parallel Ideas of Nations,’ contri- 
buted to Chaméers’s Edinburgh Journal for 
3 February, 1844 (New Series, No. 5, p. 70). 
It is also given in Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ p. 226. 

The context of the above article also gives 
two other anticipations of Burns worth 
transcribing :— 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a’ that. 
Wycherley says, in ‘The Plain Dealer,’ ‘I 
weigh the man, not his title: ’tis not the 
king's stamp can make the metal better or 
heavier.’ 

This, too, is given in Bartlett :— 

Whoe’er thou art, O reader, know 

That Death has murdered Johnie ; 

And here his body lies fu’ low— 

For saul, he ne’er had ony. 

“In a rare old work, ‘Nuge Venales, sive 
Thesaurus ridendi et jocandi,’ &c., bearing date 
1663, but without place or publisher’s name, is a 

tin epigram turning upon exactly the same jest :— 

Oh Deus omnipotens, vituli miserere Joannis, 

Quem mors preveniens non sinit esse bovem : 

Corpus in italia est, habet intestina Brabantus, 

Ast animam nemo: Cur? quia non habuit.” 

To the parallel from ‘Cupid’s Whirligig,’ 

anticipating 

Her prentice han’ she tried on man, &c., 
I may here add one less close, but similar 
enough to be interesting. Steele, in his 
‘Christian Hero,’ says of Kdam awaking and 
seeing Eve: “He beheld his own rougher 
make softened into sweetness, and temper 


with smiles: he saw a creature who had, as | 


it were, Heaven's second thought in her forma- 
tion.” Here we may, I suppose, see a tacit 


— to the saying, “ Second thoughts are 
st.” . 


The similarity, at least in form, between 
Burns’s ‘Twa Dogs’ and the immortal 
*Coloquio de los Perros’ of Cervantes, in the 
‘Novelas Ejemplares,’ has probably been 
often noted. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Lesuig STEPHEN'S ‘ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND Society IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY’ 
(10 §. i. 288).—The Maxwell who gave a 
description of the very essence of garden was 
probably Sir William Stirling Maxwell, whose 
description of the island garden of Aranjuez 
is quoted —f . 286-7 in ‘The Praise of 
Gardens,’ by foert Forbes Sieveking, pub- 
lished by Dent & Co. in 1899. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


*‘Jonn INGLESANT’ (10% §. i. 289).—Much 
information is given in the articles (princi- 
pally by the late Curupert Bepe) at 6 §. 
vii. 341, 387, 457, 481. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WMiscellansous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Scots Peerage. Founded on Wood’s Edition of 
Sir ey Fo - *Peerage of Scotland.’ 
Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon 
King of Arms. Vol. I. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

To a society of genealogists and men of letters is 

owing what bids fir to be one of the most important 

enealogical and heraldic works of modern times. 

The society in question, which numbers many well- 

known writers and heraldic experts, is presided over 

by Lyon as editor, and has, accordingly, a cachet of 
authority. How intricate and difficult are questions 
of Scottish descent is generally known. Our own 
pages overflow with correspondence and controversy 
on a subject which, in a time happily past, led to 
some bickering. For the basis of the great work 
now undertaken has been — = John Philip 

Wood's edition of ‘The Peerage of Scotland,’ by Sir 

Robert Douglas, Bart., a work which, in spite of the 

castigation it received from Riddell, is recognized 

as sound, painstaking, and, considering the state of 
knowledge at the time, authoritative—that is, as 
nearly authoritative as it could be expected to be. 

First published in 1764, in a thick folio of over seven 

hundred pages, it appeared in an enlarged form, in 

two volumes folio, in 1813, with the additions of 

Wood. Much of the ey matter has been re- 

written—so much, indeed, as to justify the editor in 

giving the work an altered title. Himself a member 
of an old Scottish family, Sir Robert Douglas found 
open to him the records of the principal Scottish 
houses, and his book was anotable advance upon that 
of George Crawfurd, published almost half a century 
earlier. That it could have been final, even as regards 
the period reached, no one with the slightest 
familiarity with Scottish pedigrees could have 
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anticipated. Since Wood's day the conditions| a private collection into its present home, and ix, 
attending genealogical investigation have changed, rhaps, the most notable acquisition of the 
Nothing in the way of printing orcalendaring public | Museum during recent years. From the Louvre 
or private records had then been done, and the | comes Leonardo's ‘ Mona Lisa,’ ordinarily known, by 
writers had to forage as they could among ill- | a name Gabriele d’Annunzio has once more brought 


arranged and unindexed collections. Whatadvance | into celebrity, as ‘La Gioconda.’ The expression, 
has been made in these matters in recent years is half ploneee half amused, of this lovely portrait is 


known to all, and especially to students of our | won 
columns. During the last half century have appeared 
to Scotland, 


*The Calendar of Documents relatin 


erfully reproduced, and the work constitutes 
}one of the gems of the series. Another recent 
| acquisition of the Berlin Museum is *‘ The Farm’ of 


*The Register of the Great Seal,’ ‘The ce ~ | Adriaen Van de Velde, dated 1666. It is a thoroughly 


Rolls,’ ‘The Privy Council Registers,’ and *‘ 


Lord High Treasurer's Accounts.’ To these must be | fully painted. 


he | characteristic picture, the trees in which are beauti- 


Before them the animal fi 


added the publications of the Bannatyne, Maitland, | whichare, however, much praised, seem insignificant, 


and Spalding Clubs. 


added to the matter contained in Wood's Douglas. 


About one-fourth has been | Raeburn's portrait of Mrs. Hart comes from Major 


| Hotchkis’s collection. It was painted in the nine 


As the task of revising and ordering the whole of the | teenth century, its date being about 1810, and so is 


information was too much for one man, the greater | outside the general scheme of the series. 


Few will 


portion of whose lifetime it might well occupy, and | complain that the directors have stretched a point 


as, moreover, the need for a new edition was urgent 
and imperative, it has been entrusted to a syn- 
dicate presided over by the most accurate and 
There is, 
indeed, no work of the class more necessary and none | pjjot’s Si 
The aim is, of course, | (; : 
primarily genealogical, historical detail being neces- | j,: 
To the historian, however, = | Portrait Gallery. 


authoritative of Scottish antiquaries. 
likely to be so welcome. 


sarily subordinate. 
work also appeals, and its conclusions wil 


eagerly anticipated by all concerned in the study 
Fulness of reference has been a 
special aim, and the peerage seems likely in this 


of both subjects 


respect to set a notable example. ol. 1., which, 
after the preliminary portion dealing with the 
Kings of Scotland, begins with Abercorn, Hamil- 
ton, Earl of, ends with Balmerino, Elphinstone, 


in order to include it, 


National Library,” which has been 
much improved in shape and appearance, opens with 
a cheap, pretty, and handy little edition of George 

as Marner, with an introduction by Stuart 
Reid, and a reproduction of Sir Frederick 
Burton's portrait of the author from the National 


CaTALoavEs. 
Ir the April catalogues are any indication as to 
the condition of trade, there should be no com- 
| plaint of depression. Fresh lists are constantly 
ing received by us, and most of them contain 
| many books exceedingly valuable and rare, requir- 


Lord; a second volume is in the press, and the | ing those desirous of possessing them to be provided 
whole, which is to be in six volumes, will be | with a well-filled purse. 


issued with all the rapidity reconcilable with 
thoroughness of workmanship. The illustrations 
form a _ striking and important feature. <A 
richly coloured plate of the arms of the Kings of 
Scotland constitutes a frontispiece; full-page 
achievements are furnished of the arms of sixteen 
peers. Other heraldic designs are numerous. 

It is interesting to find that the cost of the 
work, which is issued in a limited edition and is 
brought up to date, would have been almost 
prohibitive but for the assistance furnished by 
our former friend and contributor Sir William 
Fraser, K.C.B., who left a sum of money to 
be spent in printing works elucidatory of the 
history of Scotland. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the sum in question was sufficient to 
cover the entire outlay, or does much to lessen the 
obligation due to the enterprise of the publisher. 
In the opening portion, on the Kings of Scot- 
land, the point of departure is Malcolm IIL, 
Ceannmor, ¢. 1031-93, the record closing with the 
Cardinal Duke of York, the last male of his line, 
who died 13 July, 1807. All concerned with this 
fine production are to be congratulated on its 
inception, and the execution so far as it has gone, 
and scholars generally will not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge their obligation. 


Great Masters. Part XV. (Heinemann.) 
For ‘ The Rest on the Flight into Egypt’ of Lucas 
Cranach, from the Berlin Museum, it is claimed that 
though the artist was a manufacturer who turned 
out pictures as a cobbler turns out boots, this work, 

ainted in 1504, when he was thirty-two years old, 
s his masterpiece. It has but recently passed from 


| Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, has two lists of 
| theological works, the first chiefly English, and 
| the second foreign. The prices are moderate, but 
| among the more expensive are ‘Chrysostomi Opers 
| Omnia,’ 26 vols. in 13, royal Svo, half-vellum, 183, 
10/. 10s. ; ‘ Brentii Opera,’ Tubingze, 1576-90, 

*Salmeronis Opera,’ 1606-15, 3/. 3s. ; Melancththon, 
| Brunswick, 1851-80, 28 vols. 4to, 5/. ; and Erasmus, 

1540. There are two Hore of the fifteenth and six- 
| teenth centuries. 

Those seeking works relating to Scotland will do 
well to consult the list of Mr. Richard Cameron, 
of Edinburgh. Among many items referring te 
Scottish burgh records, market crosses, scenery, 
and music printers will be found ‘ Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland,’ 1224-1707, 12 vols. folio, 
10s. ; Scots Mayazine, complete, 97 vols., 17 
1826, 10/. 10s.; a set of The Ten Pounder, 182; 
‘Spottiswoode Miscellany’; Drummond's ‘ Ancient 
Scottish Weapons’; and a set of Constable's Miscel- 
lany, the 80 vols. for 2/. 15s. Among the trials is 
that of James Mackoull for robbing the Paisley 
Bank of 50,0007. in 1811. 

Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, has a mixed 
catalogue of manuscripts and printed books, early 
Court and Rent Rolls, charters, printed pedigrees, 
and old wills. There are some curjous deeds relat- 
ing to London, comprising one with reference to 
land in Walbrook in 1659; another (1712) as to the 

landing-place at Fauxhall, in Lambeth ; an account 
lof lands given to St. Giles, Cripplegate, 1642; a 
| deed between the Governors of the Grey Coat 


bea Tothill Fields, and Thomas Cooper, of 
| St. 


ohn’s, Westminster, 1756; and a lithographie 
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sketch of the north bank of the Thames, 1825, being 
the original roll showing the improvements sug- 
ed = Col. Trench, including a proposed quay. 
nder Oxford we find the decision of Dr. Alworth, 
% Uctober, 1678, that Edmund Warcup, his wife 
and family, alone had the right to use and occupy 
the north aisle in the parish church of Northmore 
in the co. of Oxford.” 


Mr. Charles Higham’s list includes a unique 
library of hymnology of 4,000 volumes, many of 
them described in ‘The Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
192, but others of earlier date and not known to 
the compilers of that work. The great majority of 
the books are in English, but some are in Greek, 
latin, French, German, and other languages. The 
price asked is 315. Mr. W.T. Brooke has largely 
gsisted in the collection. The catalogue contains 
awide selection of modern theological books. We 
notice one exception, a copy of Baronius, 16 vols. 
folio, calf, 1612-1727, 102. 10s, 

Messrs. Idle, of Bloomsbury, have a catalogue of 
modern books at moderate prices. 

Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has in the front 

of his catalogue ‘“‘an ancient prophecy about 

to be fulfilled” regarding his change of address 
to St. Giles Street. Among rarities in Scottish 
literature we find the original drawing in sepia 
oa *‘AGala Day at Abbotsford,’ by Sir William 
Allan. The picture represents Scott, his family, 
and friends in the grounds at Abbotsford. The 
ice in frame is 4/. 4s. Gieenevegr's * Mary Stuart,’ 

624, is 2ls.; first edition of ‘ Rokeby,’ with the 
portrait, which is often missing, 2ls.; ‘Acts of 
the Parliament of Scotland,’ 1682-1731, 4 vols., 35s. ; 
lady Anne Barnard’s *‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ edited by 


40 guineas; Houbraken and Vertue’s ‘ Heads of 
Illustrious Persons of Great Britain,’ 1756, 12/. 12s.; 
Kidd’s ‘ Views of Jamaica,’ 1839; ‘ Kit-Cat Club 
Portraits,’ 1735, 38 guineas; Madame Lanchester’s 
‘The Mirior de la Mode,’ 1803; Lecomte’s 
‘Costumes de Théatre de 1600 A 1820,’ 1830; 
Malton's ‘Coloured Views of Dublin,’ 1791 ; a large 
number of works on military costume, includin 
Smith’s, published by Colnaghi, 1815, 46/. ; coloure 
plate books of battle scenes; Millais’s sketches, 
25 guineas; an original unused specimen of the 
Mulready envelope, 10s. 6d.; Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ 
rare coloured copy, 1839-49, 38 guineas ; original 
water-colours o English ladies costume, 1800, 
25 guineas ; panoramas of Queen Victoria’s Corona- 
tion, giving the Royal cortége and the whole line of 
decorated streets, also Victoria’s Marriage, and 
the opening of the Royal Exchange; Reynolds's 
complete engraved works, 1833-66, 180 guineas; 
War Tracts, Americana, &c., from the collection 
of General Knollys, 1689-97, 10/. 10s. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a large number 


| of choice books with coloured plates, including a 


Scott, 1825, 42s. (only 65 copies printed); and | 


Buchanan’s ‘Rerum Scoticarum,’ 1582. There are 
also Jacobite works; works relating to family his- 
tory, the Bairds, Dick Cunynghames, Douglases, 
Egertons, Gowries, Mures, &c. ; *‘ Views of London,’ 
1M; and ‘ Trials.’ 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, have books 
relating to Bath ranging from 1770 to the present 
time. There is a ‘ Bath Bibliograpny,’ containing 
0 works in prose and verse. Other items are 
Cruikshank’s ‘Odds and Ends,’ by Merle, 1831, 

iced at 2/. 2s.; ‘Scenes from the Pickwick 

rs, drawn by Dulcken, 6/. 6s.; Wotton’s 
‘Heraldry,’ 5 vols., 1741; Collins’s ‘* Heraldry,’ 
Qvols., 1779; Once a Week, 13 vols., 1859-65, 17. 10s. ; 
Cripps's ‘Old English Plate’; a set of the 
arterly, 1809 to 1850, 87 vols., 3/. 3%.; and 
Wilkes’s North Briton, including No. 45, which 
was suppressed. We wish Messrs. Meehan would 
print their catalogue on white paper. 

Messrs. Parsons’s catalogue includes Bryan's 
‘Painters,’ a magnificently extra-illustrated copy, 
S.; a large collection of Alken’s illustrations; 
Audsley’s ‘ Arts of Japan,’ 1882-4, very rare, 10/. 10s. ; 
works of Bartolozzi ; a * Thames,’ 14/. I4s. ; 
Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights’; Rowlandson, 1811, 
ce., 15/7. 15s.; a number of books on costume; 
‘The Politicke and Militarie Discourses of Lord 
De la Noove,’ 1587, 4/. 4s.; Dickens’s ‘Grimaldi,’ 
Bentley, 1838, 3/.; Edwards's ‘Etchings of Inns,’ 
privately printed, 1875-80, 12/. 12%.; Harding's 
“Biographical Mirrour,’ 1795, 15/. 15s. ; original 
drawings of Gavarni, 50 guineas ; Girtin’s ‘ Views 
of Paris,’ 1802, 7/. 73.3; ‘ Holbein’s Portraits,’ 1812, 


ll. l4s.; ‘Houghton Gallery,’ Boydell, 1788, 


| 


copy of Pierce Egan, in the original boards, 
1821-4, 132. 13s. ; Humphries's ‘ Middle Ages,’ 8/.; 
Meclan’s ‘Clans of the Scottish Highlands,’ Acker- 
mann, 1845, 7/.7s. ; Racinet’s ‘Costume Historique,’ 
21/.; Rowlandson’s ‘Microcosm of London,’ 24/. ; 
‘Les Peuples de la Russie,’ Paris, 1812, 9/. 5x. 
There are presentation copies, including ‘The 
Excursion.’ Written on the flyleaf is, ‘To William 
Wordsworth Talfourd, from his friend William 
Wordsworth, London, 20 May, 1839.” This is 
priced at 13/. 13s. The catalogue is also rich in his- 
torical and personal memoirs and military works. 


Messrs. Sotheran's April list is, like all their- 
catalogues, full of interest. It opens with subjects. 
relating to Africa; then we have Alp-lore, then 
Americana, including Bancroft’s ‘ Historical Works. 
on Western American Origins,’ San Francisco, 
1883-93, 39 vols., 27/.; ‘ Harriman Alaska Expedi- 
tion,’ 1/. 15s., described as being one of the most 
important works on North-West America; Silk 
Buckingham's works on America, 1842; Kingsford’s 
‘Canada,’ 8 vols., 3/. 7s. 6d.; the charter granted 
by William and Mary to the inhabitants of Massa- 
pe Bad Bay, Boston, 1726, rare, 18/. 18s.; ‘ The. 
Book of Mormon,’ 1840-4, 2 vols. 16mo, 3/. 3s. ; * Vues. 
de Boston,’ rare, 4/. 4s. ; and Schomburgk’s ‘ Guiana,” 
scarce, 3/. 10s. There isa set of the Annual Register 
25/. Under ‘ Botany’ occur a set of the Botanical 
Magazine, 1787-1901, 150/. ; Sander’s great work on 
orchids, 22/. 10s.; and Sowerby’s ‘ English Fungi,’ 
1797-1803{-15], extremely scarce, 21/. Napoleon's 

reat work on Egypt, 1809-22, is 63/.; it was pub- 
ished at 160/. unbound. A choice copy, in the 
original 88 weekly parts, of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ is 5/. 5s. Other noteworthy items are 34 num- 
bers of the Eton Miniature, 1805; Florian’s works, 
printed on vellum paper, 15 vols., Didot lainé, 
1784-92, 10/7. 10s.; Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain,’ very rare, 1786-96, 25/. ; Higgins's 
* Celtic Druids’ ; O’Donovan’s ‘ Annals,’ 7 vols. 4to,,. 
Dublin, 1856, 7/7. 10s. ; Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland,” 
large-paper copy, 42/.; a set of the Royal Society 
Transactions, 21/.; and in the Isham _ reprints. 
*Venus and Adonis,’ from the hitherto unknown 
edition of 1599, ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ and 
others, edited by Charles Edmonds, who discovered 
them overa stable at Lamport Hall, 1870, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
There are a number of books on Scottish subjects. 
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and some curious works on witchcraft, includin 
* Pseudochristus,’ 1650; Hopkins's ‘ Discovery o 
Witches,’ 1647 ; Perkins’s ‘ Discourse of the Damned 
Art of Witchcraft,’ 1608 ; and a manuscript list of 
witches in Scotland, 1658 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has a number of 

miscellaneous books on the fine arts. These include 
Tadema,’ selected by F. G. Stephens, 2/. 2s. ; ‘ His- 
tory of Art Sales, 1628-1887,’ 2 vols. royal 4to, issued 
to subscribers only, 1888, 24/. ; ‘ British Gallery of 
Pictures,’ 3/. 10s. ; ‘ Life of Vicat Cole,’ by Robert 
Chignell; ‘Gallery of Pictures selected from the 
Galleries and Private Collections of Great Britain,’ 
with descriptions by S. C. Hall, 1872, 7/.7s. ; Ottley’s 
“Wood Engraving,’ 1816, 4/. 5s.; Stafford Collec- 
tion; Turner, and Raffaele. The law-books include 
a set of the Scottish Jurist, 1829-73, and Scoftish 
Law Reporter, 27 vols. Under Military will be 
found interesting items. Mr. Thin has also a 
supplementary list of new books at very reduced 
prices, including the Anglo-Saxon He view for 
4/. 15s., and _Pearson’s ‘ Historical Maps of England 
during the First Thirteen Centuries.’ 

Mr. Thorp, of Reading, has a copy of the 
Britannica, 25 vols., Times office, as 
new, for @. Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene,’ the beautiful 
ilustrated edition of 1896, is 5. 5s.; Talfourd’s 
‘Lamb,’ 1838, uncut, scarce, 2/. 10s.; Barbault’s 
*Rome,’ 1761, large thick paper, 5/. 10s. ; Holings- 
head’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1586-7, 10/. 10s.; Swift's 
*Directions to Servants,’ 1745, ‘The Injured Lady, 
1746, and * The Chace,’ the three tracts in 1 vol., 
Svo. calf, 5/. 5s.; the Britannia, weekly journal, 
January, 1840, to December, 1849, 9 vols., 7/.; 
Topsell’s ‘History of Four-Footed Beasts, 1607, a 
curious work, in which the unicorn, satyr, ape. and 
hunting horse are described, 7/. 10s.; a set of the 
“ Anglo-Catholic Theology Library,” Parker, 1841-67, 
88 vols. 4/. 4s.; first edition of Byron's ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ Newark, 1807; Dickens’s works, a set of 
first and early editions, 7/. 10s.; Miss Burney’s 
‘Camilla’ and ‘The Wanderer,’ first editions; 
and Parker's ‘Archeology of Rome.’ Interesting 
items are to be found under America, Architecture, 
Angling, Berkshire. Chronicles, &c. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich sends us another of his 
short catalogues, and we take the opportunity of 
offering to him our congratulations on his becoming 
a naturalized Englishman. The Atheneum believes 
that he is the first Polish political exile to receive 
letters of naturalization. The new list is full of 
rarities. Under Americana is a black-letter Hak- 
luyt, 1589, 30/. i 
‘Dies Geniales,’ ed. princeps, Rome, 1522; Junius, 
* The Painting of the Ancients’ ; and Prasch’s collec- 
tion of epitaphs, Augsburg, 1624. Under Bibles is 
the very rare first Polish Bible (the British Museum 

yossesses only an imperfect copy, and Mr. Voynich 
Caowe of no copy in America), Cracow, 1561. Th 
price of this is 30/. In an interesting note it is 
mentioned that “few books have been the cause 
of so much discussion...... and the vexed question 
of the translator’s identity is still unsettled.” 
Other noteworthy entries are ‘Isocrates,’ Basle, 
1582 (no copy of this is in the British Museum) ; 
* France | Spanish Armada,’ Bergamo, 1594 (a 
rare collection, edited by Ventura); Bunyan’s 
* Life and Death of Mr. Badman,’ 1680, 20/. (this 
is the rare first edition, “no copy has n sold 
in the auction-rooms in England during the last 


sixteen years”); ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ Hamburg, 


The | 


Archeology includes Alexandro, | 


| to be met with); Arc 
| Alfred, 1574, 4/. 10s. ; Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 189), 


1703, 12mo, 10/. 10s. (the earliest German edition jg 
the British Museum is 1751) ; English Presses befor: 
640; Erasmiana; Greek Presses; Incunabulg: 
Secrets, Inventions, and Occult Science; 
Shakespeariana. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, haye 
Beattie’s ‘ Castles and Abbeys,’ 2/. 10s. ; Walbran’s 
* Abbeys,’ 4/. 4s. (complete copies of this are seldom 

Parker’s rare edition 
Asser’s life of 


of three Chronicles, including 


6. 6s.; valuable books on birds; second edition of 
*Don Quixote,’ 1652, 5J. 5s.; Skelton’s ‘Charles the 
First’; and Cruikshank’s * Lessons of Thrift,’ hand. 
coloured etchings, Boys, 1820, 5/. liv. Unde 
Early Printing are St. Jerome's ‘Lives of the 
Holy Fathers,’ Venice, 1483 ; ‘The Decrees of Pop 
Gregory IX.,’ 1482; and Thomas A Kempis, 12m 
1486. lta yward’s ‘Edward the Sixt,’ 1630, and 
Milles’s * Heraldry,’ 1608, are notable, as are item 
under Tudor Law, Kelmscott Press, Naval (including 
Pepys’s ‘ State of the Royal Navy of England,’ firs 
edition, 1690), Walter Pater, Plantin’s Press; th 
second edition of ‘The Faerie Queen,’ fine copy, 
1611, 102. 10s. ; and MacGillivray’s * Natural History 
of Dee Side and Braemar,’ privately printed by com 
mand of Queen Victoria (this copy was presented 
by Prince Albert to Col. Sir T. Cautley, 18%) 
There are also a number of bargains for boo 
collectors. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the followiy 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the nam 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. L# 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previow 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested & 
in parentheses, after the exad 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages t 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


E. S. MARSHALL (‘‘ Impression of Seal”).—Tow 
the seal, which we have no means of reproducing, 
seems modern. 

C. H. Bickerton Hupson (‘‘Somerset Notes and 
Queries”).—You had better inquire of Messm 
Meehan, of Bath, or Messrs. George's Sons, d 
Bristol. 

CorRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 297, col. 1, 1. 15, for “ait” 

aut ; and 1. 19, for “‘sensitus” read sensibus. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retam 
communications which, for any reason, we do 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (APRIL). 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, PICCADILLY, 


AND 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Publishes MONTHLY LISTS, containing full Biblio- 
phical Description of all Books. Specialities: Bnglish 
terature, Shakesperiana, Bindings, and Incunabula. 


Illustrated Lists for sale at 2s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST VIII. and SUPPLE- 
MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN 


BOOKS and an UNKNOWN MAGELLAN MAP, 
which are to be sold as a Collection. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LON DON, W. 


CATALOGUES JUST READY. 


AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp. 
ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Part V. CHINA, &c. 


100 pp. 
ORIENTAL CAT. UE. Part VI. 


A 
FORMOSA, PHILIPPINES. &c. 84 pp. 
MILITARY LITERATURE. 24 pp. 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS (No. 271). 


Gratis on application, 


JAPAN, 


48 pp. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE of INTERESTING BOOKS, Pre- 
sentation Copies, Sporting, Angling, &c., many with 
Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, &e. 


ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVINGS, chiefly of the 
English School. 
POST FREB. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Near Piccadilly Circus.) 


Books and Engravings Bought for Cash. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 

4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
Antiquarian and General Bookseller, 
1, 8ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Scottish Topography and Family History—Poetry 


—Ballads—Drama—Fine Arts—and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 


Catalogues sent free on application. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 
BOOKSELLER, 


50 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


No. 90. BOOKS dealing with all Departments of 
THEOLOGY. 
o. 91. An INTERIM CATALOGUE of MODERN ENG- 
Lisi THEOLOGY, including Church History, Sermons, &c. 
No. 92. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, classified under the 
pomonny A of Alpine, Art, Dante, Folk- -lore, London, Shake- 


*,* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in 
stock. 
Lists of wants will receive immediate attention. 


RARITIES in SCOTTISH and 
OTHER LITERATURE. 
CATALOGUES 


issued regularly and sent free on application, 


ALEX. W. MACPHAIL, 


33, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Scottish Topography—The Highlands — Jacobite 
Literature—Privts, &c. 


Removing in May to 6, ST. GILES STREET. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD, 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


AN ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE EDITION OF 


KING’‘S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 
6s. net. Crown 8yo, neat cloth binding, top edge 6s. net. 


gilt. 


*.* The Author’s aim has been to produce a reliable work @& 
reference as well as a chatty book. Not only are the citations given ang 
their sources traced, but their story, with its ana and anecdote, is told 7 
every case that occasion offers, thus forming a complete Musée de 7 
Conversation. The value of the work is also greatly enhanced by #7 
addition of several Comprehensive Indexes, making it possible for anf 
quotation to be immediately found. 

The originality, the breadth of scope, and the utility of thi 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from all languages and all ageg 
will be immediately patent to all who look into it. 


The revision has been so stringent that the present Edition @ 
practically 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 


London: J, WHITAKER & SONS, Liwirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


Published Week) JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings. 
‘Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chaacery 
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